C.H. V.]                   OF   CHRISTIANITY.

deed, we learn to disguise our emotions; but such
will be the real inward feelings of the soul, and they
will frequently betray themselves when we are off
our guard, or when we are not likely to be dis-
paraged by the discovery. This state of the higher
orders, in which men are scuffling eagerly for the
same objects, and wearing all the while such an
appearance of sweetness and complacency, has often
appeared to me to be not ill illustrated by the image
of-a gamingtable. There, every man is intent only
on his own profit; the good success of one is the ill
success of another, and therefore the general state
of mind of the parties engaged may be pretty well
conjectured. All this, however, does not prevent,
in well-bred societies, an exterior of perfect gentle-'
ness and good-humour. But let the same employ-
ment be carried on among the lower orders, who are
not so well schooled in the art of disguising their
feelings; or in places where, by general connivance,
people are allowed to give vent to their real emotions;
and every passion will display itself, by which the
" human face divine" can be distorted and de-
formed. For those who never have been present at
so humiliating a scene, the pencil of Hogarth has
provided a representation of it, which is scarcely ex-
aggerated ; and the horrid name *, by which it is
familiarly known among its frequenters, sufficiently
attests the fidelity of its resemblance.

But Christianity is not satisfied with producing
merely the specious guise of virtue. She requires
the substantial reality, which may stand the scruti-
nizing eye of that Being, " who searches the heart."
Meaning therefore that the Christian should live
and breathe in an atmosphere, as it were, of bene-
volence, she forbids whatever can tend to obstruct

1 The Hell, so called, let it be observed, not by way of reproach,
but familiarity, by those who frequent it.